GURUDEV AND GANDHIJI
nourished on all die cultures of the world. . . In other
words, just as Goethe in 1813 refused to reject French
civilization and culture, Tagore refuses to reject English
civilization. While Gandhi's doctrine does not really
set up a barrier between the East and the West, Tagore
knows it will be interpreted as doing so, once Hindu
nationalism is stirred. Tagore saw the danger of
mental despotism loom near, and in The Modern
Review of October, 1921, he published a real manifesto,
'The Call of Truth', which was a cry of revolt against
this blind obedience. The protest was particularly
strong because it was preceded by a beautiful homage
to the Mahatma.
Tagore's noble words, some of the most beautiful
ever addressed to a nation, are a poem of sunlight, and
plane above all human struggles. And the only criticism
one can make of them is that they plane too high. , . In
his answer to Tagore, Gandhi displays more passion
than he has so far shown in the controversy. On
October 13, 1921, in Young India his stirring rejoinder
appears. Gandhi thanks the 'Greit Sentinel' for having
warned India as to the pitfalls ahead. He agrees with
Tagore that most essential of all is the maintenance of
a free spirit. . . Tagore is the sentinel who warns of the
approach of the enemies called Bigotry, Lethargy,
Intolerance, Ignorance and Inertia. But Gandhi does
not feel that Tagore's misgivings are justified.
Here is Gandhi's reply:
To a people famishing and idle the only acceptable
form in which God dare appear is work arid promise of
food as wages. . . Hunger is the argument that is draw-
ing India to the spinning wheel. The poet lives for the
morrow, and would have us do likewise. He presents
to our admiring gaze the beautiful picture of the birds
in the early morning singing hymns of praise as they
soar into the sky. Those birds had their day's food and
soared with rested wings in whose veins new blood had
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